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cylBRAHAM  LINCOLN  TO  GENERAL  O.  O.  HOWARD 

I want  you  to  do  something  for  those  mountain  people  who 
have  been  shut  out  of  the  world  all  these  years.  I know  them. 
If  I live  I will  do  all  I can  to  aid  you,  and  between  us  we  can  do 
them  the  justice  that  they  deserve. 
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Mrs.  Garrie  Collins  Reed  A Lincoln  Pilgrimage 


Another  fjcntle  spirit,  a potent  personality,  an  a[>- 
parently  indispensable  element  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  All  Souls  Church  and  Unity 
has  been  taken  from  us. 

1 he  finer  elements  were  delicately  combined  in  Mrs. 
Reed ; an  air  of  refinement  enveloped  her.  She  was 
attuned  by  culture  to  the  finer  enjoyments  of  life. 
Music,  art  and  poetry  were  hers  to  enjoy.  • Language 
for  her  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  her  knowledge 
of  languages. 

A sense  of  breadth,  a power  to  grasp  things  broad 
and  things  far,  went  with  her.  She  had  appropriated 
history  and  delighted  in  philosophy. 

And  lastly  hers  was  the  heroism  that  gives  the  cour- 
age to  endure,  the  valor  of  patience,  the  conquering 
power  to  persist.  She  met  the  last  foe  with  a cheer. 
Hers  was  a valor  that  renders  the  achievements  on 
battlefields  coarse  and  cheap. 

All  these  elements  ripened  in  her  into  a talent  for 
service.  The  companionship  of  the  cultivated,  the 
privileges  of  the  favored  classes  were  open  to  her  but 
she  preferred  to  give  the  margin  of  time,  strength  and 
means  beyond  the  demands  of  her  own  home  to  the 
service  of  little  children,  the  ministry  of  a liberal  re- 
ligion in  darkened  homes.  For  eleven  years  and  a half 
she  worked  in  the  Sunday  School  of  All  Souls  Church, 
for  eight  of  these  years  she  was  the  Superintendent. 
She  neglected  the  boulevards  in  the  interest  of  the 
alleys.  She  knew  the  way  up  the  back  stairs  on  side 
streets  into  the  homes  of  poverty,  of  sickness  and  of 
sin,  and  the  left  hand  never  knew  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing.  She  has  written  her  own  epitaph  on  the 
hearts  of  little  children  and  when  she  is  forgotten  by 
her  comrades  her  little  children  will  grow  up  and  call 
her  blessed.  The  following  lines  of  Mrs.  Reed’s  own 
composing  were  read  by  her  friend,  comrade  and  co- 
worker, the  Editor  of  Unity,  by  the  side  of  the  open 
grave  in  Rosehill  on  the  twenty-first  of  February. 

On  thy  warm  and  fragrant  breast  I lie, 

Dear  earth-mother. 

An  humble  wonderjng  child,  nor  try. 

To  know  thy  untamed  heart. 

Thy  joyous  pulses  in  the  ground,. 

Eternal  mother. 

In  mine  ears  their  rhythms  sound 
With  whisperings  low  of  life. 

From  thy  warm  and  streaming  breast, 

Fruitful  mother. 

Life’s  full  richness  have  I pressed. 

To  thine  arms  I come— for  rest. 

If  a book  is  dull,  that  is  a matter  between  itself  and 
its  maker;  but  if  it  makes  me  duller  than  I should 
otherwise  have  been,  T have  a grievance. 

Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 


(Concluded.) 

SERVICE  AT  THE  CHRLS'J'IAN  CHURCH. 
I.ouisville,  Ky.,  Sunday  Evening,  February  11,  1917. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Powell,  Minister  of  the  Christian 
Church,  said,  by  way  of  introduction : “There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was — 1 wonder  if  the 
men  of  the  South  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  men  of 
the  North  who  wore  the  blue  can  as  a matter  of  deep 
conviction  complete  that  sentence  with  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  As  one  who  has  come  to  middle 
age  and  therefore  is  not  old  enough  to  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  great  struggle,  but  as  one  who  has  lived 
and  thought  sufficiently  long  in  studying  the  meaning 
of  the  great  currents  and  tides  of  human  history,  I 
desire  to  register  my  profound  conviction  in  the  light 
of  the  benediction  and  blessing  which  has  followed  the 
struggle,  that  there  was  a man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  a Southern  man  with 
all  the  traditions  and  memories  of  the  South  deep  in 
my  heart,  I am  here  to  say  that  I profoundly  believe 
that  Lincoln  was  God-guided  and  God-inspired  to  do 
the  work  which  was  done.  He  spake  the  message  of 
Jesus,  “A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,” 
and  that  text,  from  the  lips  of  the  Master  himself, 
made  inevitable  the  conflict.  But  out  of  it  has  come 
no  artificial  meaning  based  upon  formal  or  constitu- 
tional statements,  but  a union  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
the  North  and  the  blood  of  the  South,  for,  whether 
we  of  the  South  meant  it  or  not,  we  were  contributing 
through  our  self-sacrifice  a heroic  endeavor  to  the 
fulfillment  of  God’s  purpose  that  there  should  be  on 
this  American  continent  one  Nation,  one  people,  one 
flag,  in  order  that  we  should  be  prepared  at  this  very 
hour  to  play  such,  a part  in  the  great  world  history  as 
makes  us  thrill  in  anticipation.” 

Mr.  Powell  then  introduced  Colonel  Andrew 
McCowan,  who  knew  Lincoln  and  loved  him  and  who 
in  the  following  words  presented  Dr.  Robb  Zaring : 

“Tomorrow  will  be  the  108th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many  of  us  participated  in 
the  ceremony  when  President  Roosevelt  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Memorial  Building  on  the  Lincoln  farm. 
Many  of  us  were  present  eighteen  months  later  when 
President  Taft  dedicated  the  completed  building  which 
enshrines  the  humble  log  cabin  in  which  that  great 
son  of  Kentucky  was  born. 

“I  met  President  Lincoln  four  times  during  the  war ; 
once  on  the  battle  lines  of  the  Army  of  Potomac  where 
it  confronted  the  Army  of  Northern  Virgiqia.  I saw 
him  once  under  fire  when  General  Early’s  army  had 
come  from  Petersburg  to  capture  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. I saw  the  fight  between  the  2nd  Division  of 
my  corps  with  which  my  battery  was  and  had  arrived 
from  (3ity  Point  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  defeat 
General  Early’s  men.  Then  I saw  President  Lincoln 
stand  upon  the  parapet  over  Stevens’  Point,  watching 
the  fight.  The  next  morning  Early’s  army  had  gone. 

I saw  Mr.  Lincoln  twice  at  the  White  House  just 
fifty-two  years  ago  and  shook  hands  with  him  the  last 
time  two  months  before  his  assassination.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I have  been  requested  to  introduce  the 
distinguished  speakers  this  evening.  It  is  a great  priv- 
ilege . for  us  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
Rev.  D.  Robb  Zaring,  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
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Christian  Advocate,  speaking  on  “Lincoln,  the  Great 
Artist,”  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  who  will 
speak  on  “Idncoln,  the  Prophet.” 

These  two  addresses  struck  the  high-water  mark 
among  all  the  utterances  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
expedition  and  we  await  a later  opportunity  to  offer 
them  in  full  to  our  readers. 


The  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University 

(From  stenographic  notes  by  A.  L.  K.) 

February  i2,  i917. 

Early  Monday  morning  we,  passengers  on  the  spe- 
cial Chicago  train,  arrived  at  the  University  to  find 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  full  celebration. 

A program  covering  three  days  and  embracing  over 
one  hundred  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  been  already  in  progress  for  two  days,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  among  this  galaxy  of  mas- 
culine speakers  two  women  students  modestly  shone 
and  represented  their  sisters.  Our  party  brought  a 
fresh  contingent  of  orators,  filling  up  the  third  day 
to  overflowing.  The  character  and  history  of  Lincoln 
were  described  from  every  aspect  and  the  list  of  de- 
scriptive adjectives  exhausted.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
cludes any  detailed  mention  of  the  splendid  utterances, 
the  floods  of  oratory  inspired  by  the  unique  subject, 
and  we  can  only  grasp  here  and  there  a brief  expres- 
sion standing  out  from  the  general  brilliancy  of  the 
occasion. 

Fred  A.  Jones,  speaking  for  the  student  body,  of- 
fered the  following  welcome  to  the  Chicago  delegation  : 

Friends,  gathered  to  celebrate  with  us  the  holiday  dearest 
to  L.  M.  U.,  we  greet  you.  Not  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
which  a very  few  years  ago  consisted  of  a single  building  and 
a handful  of  students  do  we  now  welcome  you,  nor  yet  to 
the  more  pretentious  institution  which  we  hope  to  see  here 
in  the  near  future,  but  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Lfniversity,  as  you 
now  find  it,  we  give  you  hearty  welcome. 

You  find  at  present  a modest  school  in  both  numbers  and 
worldly  wealth,  but  L.  M.  U.  is  bigger  than  the  number  of 
its  students  and  its  wealth  is  not  measured  in  buildings  and 
dollars.  It  is  a big  school,  because  of  what  it  has  ac- 
complished and  because  of  its  high  aims  and  ideals.  It  is 
rich  in  a highly  capable,  willing  and  earnest  body  of  students, 
and  fortunate  in  a location  that  in  beauty  and  fitness  for  its 
work  cannot  be  surpassed. 

There  are  many  things  in  our  school  which  are  distinctly 
original  and  unique,  and  we  feel  that  many  of  the  departments 
merit  approval.  Our  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  we  hope  to 
make  a model  for  all  the  farmers  of  this  section ; our  new 
barn  for  general  farm  and  dairy  purposes  is  not  surpassed  in 
East  Tennessee;  connected  w;ith  the  ever-increasing  dairy 
herd  is  a well  equipped  creamery  of  large  capacity,  turning 
out  products  whose  excellence  speaks  well  for  the  students 
who  do  the  work.  The  woodworking  department  makes,  not 
only  good  furniture,  but  develops  good  workmen  as  well.  Our 
little  print  shop  produces  work  that  is  equally  good.  These 
and  other  industries  furnish  the  employment  by  wbicb  four- 
fifths  of  our  boys  and  girls  earn  all  or  part  of  their  ex- 
penses. 

The  literary  work  is  not  behind  the  industrial.  (,j<v)d  and 
practical  courses  are  given  in  Literary,  in  Scientific  and  in 
Commercial  subjects;  in  Music,  in  Domestic  Science  and  in 
Agriculture.  We  rejoice  in  a faculty  that  has  the  interests 
of  the  students  genuinely  at  heart.  The  four  Literary  ami 
Debating  Societies  count  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  as 
their  members  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work  is 
never  failing. 

Rut  you  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate  tliese  things  liy  merely 
hearing  me  tell  of  them.  I hope  yoti  may  find  time  to  see 


them  all  for  yourselves.  May  your  stay  with  us  be  most 
pleasant  and  may  our  ac(|uaintance  not  end  with  this  single 
visit.  You  are  always,  and  at  this  time  especially,  welcome  to 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Later  in  the  ses.sion,  two  or  three  other  students 
confronted  the  audience,  and  their  manly,  simple  man- 
ner of  speaking-,  and  the  earnest  appreciation  of  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  great  opportunity  of  education 
offered  to  them,  spoke  volumes  for  the  splendid  work 
of  this  splendid  institution.  The  corner  of  the  hall 
where  were  gathered  seven  hundred  - students  from 
the  mountain  homes  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  most  attractive  spot  in  a surrounding 
country,  indoors  and  out,  of  exceptional  beauty.  The 
bright,  earnest  eyes,  the  evident  appreciation  of  the 
fine  thoughts  offered  from  the  platform,  the  simple 
dress,  the  modest,  refined  manners,  the  helpful  hands 
and  beautiful  voices  of  these  happy  boys  and  girls 
were  the  focus  of  all  eyes  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
speakers. 

The  story  of  the  assassination  was  told  by  Major 
Rathbone  of  Chicago,  whose  father  and  mother  sat 
in  the  theatre  box  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  that 
tragic  occasion. 

“Lincoln  and  Law-Enforcement”  was  the  subject 
of  the  address  of  William  Hale  Thompson,  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago. 

Greetings  from  many  colleges  were  brought  by  their 
representatives.  Among  this  group  was  Professor 
M.  V.  O’Shea  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  said,  in  part: 

“A  year  ago  I undertook  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  history,  as  well  as  of  characters  in  fiction,  upon 
people  now  living.  In  97  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
suggested,  one  name  was  mentioned  as  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence, 
had  made  the  strongest  appeal,  and  that  name  was 
the  name  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  are  today 
celebrating.  This  institution,  founded  in  the  memory 
of  this  great  man,  ought  to  be  a constant  appeal  to 
every  student  on  this  campus. 

“There  is  another  advantage  which  this  university 
possesses,  and  that  is  its  isolation,  its  situation  away 
from  the  too  stimulating  and  too  exciting  influences 
of  the  world.  Most  of  us  come  from  surroundings 
in  which  there  are  influences  at  work  that  rob  us  of 
early  simplicity,  that  attitude  of  docility  which  is  es- 
sential for  effective  education.  You  recall  that  Lin- 
coln said  that  he  did  not  have  much  education.  As 
he  came  to  full  maturity  he  could  read  and  write  a 
little,  but  not  much  else,  and  he  said,  ‘All  the  educa- 
tion that  I have  received  since  has  been  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.’  But  throughout  his  life,  as  all 
who  have  written  of  his  attitude  toward  knowledge 
testify,  he  maintained  his  attitude  of  docility,  his  eager- 
ness to  get  knowledge,  placidity  of  mind,  and  the 
attitude  which  enabled  him  to  assimilate  the  knowl- 
edge with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

“I  see  before  me  tonight  many  students  in  this  insti- 
tution. Some  may  be  regretting  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  in  centers  where  there  is  great  stir  and  excitement. 
1 think  it  is  a cause  for  congratulation  that  they  are 
here.  With  too  many  university  students  of  about 
nineteen  and  twenty,  we  can  see  in  the  expression 
of  their  faces,  in  the  attitude  of  their  bodies,  that 
they  have  become  sophisticated,  that  knowledge  has 
lost  its  appeal  toward  them,  and  that  there  is  no 
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warmth  or  cMithusiasm  for  the  thinjjjs  whicli  the  insti- 
tution of  k“arnin<>'  olTcrs.  I have  seen  in  otlier  institu- 
tions, not  alone  in  colleges,  hut  further  down,  down 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  even  in  the  grades,  an 
attitude  of  indocility,  j)upils  who  sit  in  their  seats 
and  scolT  at  their  instructor — they  know  more  than 
he  does. 

“Under  the  conditions  here  it  seems  to  me  docility 
can  be  preserved,  and  I think  the  students  should 
take  that  as  a matter  of  congratulation.  We  have 
not  noticed  a single  one  of  these  mountaineer  stu- 
dents that  seemed  to  be  blase,  but  all  seemed  to  be 
full  of  freshness  and  enthusiasm. 

“As  I look  at  Lincoln’s  life  and  education,  1 realize 
that  he  still,  even  with  his  meager  education,  achieved 
the  highest  things.  He  wrote  the  purest  English  that 
has  been  produced  in  the  language,  and  in  every  way 
he  exhibited  the  highest  qualities  of  individual  devel- 
opment, and  I believe  the  reason  is  that  throughout 
his  life  he  remained  simple,  docile.  Knowledge  al- 
ways bred  enthusiasm  in  him,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  knowledge  and 
particularly  to  apply  it  to  the  practical  situations 
in  life.  I want  to  congratulate  those  connected 
with,  this  institution  that  they  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  a simple,  wholesome  virility  which 
will  in  the  highest  sense  bring  success,  and  I want  to 
bid  the  heartiest  Godspeed  to  this  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.” 


The  twin  thought  was  brought  out  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota,  who  in  speaking  on 
“Lincoln,  His  Own  University,”  emphasized  the  value 
of  that  isolation  which  so  helped  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  inner  life,  both  mental  and  spiritual, 
of  the  backwoods  boy.  The  loneliness  of  souls  in 
which  are  planted  the  seeds  of  greatness  often  proves 
a large  factor  in  character  building. 

Scores  of  members  of  legislatures,  both  state  and 
national,  ministers,  bankers  and  business  men  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  added  their  laurels  to  the 
magnificent  wreath  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican. 


The  final  word  of  the  three  days’  conference  was 
spoken  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago.  He  said : 
“The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  of  Chicago,  in  the 
persons  of  a score  or  more  of  its  workers,  brings 
greeting  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  in  Chicago  is  the  creation 
of  All  Souls  Church,  a church  based  upon  Lincoln’s 
creed,  for  he  said : ‘When  a church  is  based  upon 
the  Golden  Rule,  that  church  will  I join.’ 

“I  have  longed  for  years  for  a chance  to  talk  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  university ; I am  conversant 
with  its  history,  but  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  me  to  deliver  the  message  that  is  in  my  heart,  nor 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintances  that  I crave  in  this  pres- 
ence. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  this  talk  of  Lincoln 
that  you  have  listened  to  these  three  days,  all  the  com- 
pliments that  have  fallen  from  our  too  fluent  lips,  fill 
me  with  anxiety.  Let  us  beware  how  selfish  men  ex- 
ploit the  disinterested  Lincoln ! Beware  lest  men  actu- 
ated by  hate  and  prejudice  may  mouth  the  words  of 
the  great  Lincoln,  who  belonged  not  to  the  North  or 
the  South,  not  to  state  or  nation,  but  to  humanity ! 


Ilere  is  the  test  of  this  university,  here  is  the  mea,sure 
of  our  ap])reciation  of  this  great  prophet  of  humanity 
— how  broad  are  your  sympathies,  how  free  are  your 
minds?  Have  you  liberated  yourself  from  the  preju- 
dices of  race,  of  sects  and  of  sections?  That  is  the 
true  test  of  love  of  Lincoln  which  we  carry  in  our 
hearts. 

“Let  others  call  an  Italian  a Dugo,  a Jew  a Sheenie, 
an  Irishman  a Paddy,  or  s])ell  Negro  with  two  g’s. 
Don’t  you  students  of  this  ‘Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity’ dare  do  it,  for  you  would  di.shonor  your  Alma 
Mater  thereby,  for  you  know  that  the  banana  peddler 
on  your  streets  talks  the  language  of  Dante  and 
whistles  the  tunes  which  your  experts  can  scarcely  in- 
terpret on  the  piano.  You  know  very  well  that  the 
old  iron  man,  the  old  clothes  man  has  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  of  Paul  and  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  you  ought  to  begin  to  know  that  the 
blackest  skin  contains  a soul  akin  to  that  of  a Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  of  a Frederick  Douglas  or  of  a Booker  T. 
\\fiishington. 

“Measure  the  quality  of  your  culture  by  the  breadth 
of  your  sympathies,  by  your  faith  in  the  powers  of 
peace  and  the  potency  of  love.  Do  not  insult  your 
great  name  by  masking  behind  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  interest  of  force  and  war  and  bloodshed,, 
for  there  is  a mightier  force  in  the  world  now.  At 
some  other  time  and  place  I wish  I might  discuss  it,, 
/but  I take  my  few  minutes  and  ask  that  the  message 
that  I bear  from  the  Lincoln  Centre  as  interpreted 
in  words  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  be  interpreted  by 
the  voice  of  the  ^chorister  of  All  Souls  Church,  and 
I ask  you  to  join  in  the  chorus  as  Miss  Jennie  John- 
son sings  for  me  the  message  of  Lincoln  Centre  of 
Chicago  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  And 
as  you  sing,  watch  the  refrain.  Now  it  is  youth,  anon 
it  is  peace,  and  last  it  is  love.” 

LINCOLN  SOLDIERS. 


Lincoln  soldiers  were  our  fathers,  in  the  name  of  Liberty : 

As  Christ  died  to  make  men  holy,  as  they  died  to  make  men 
free. 

We  would  live  to  make  men  noble,  and  would  dwell  in.  Unity, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah!  Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
Glory,  glory,  Hallelujah,  as  we  go  marching  on! 

Lincoln  soldiers  were  our  fathers,  Lincoln  soldiers  would 
we  be ; 

We  would  live  for  Right  and  Justice,  as  they  died  for 
Liberty ; 

We  would  rim  with  white  the  banner  that  they  flung  above 
the  free. 

As  youth  goes  marching  on. 

We  would  learn  today’s  new  duties  from  each  fresh  occa- 
sion’s plea; 

We  would  lift  our  weaker  brother  with  our  love,  where’er 
he  be; 

We  would  hush  the  mouth  of  cannon  in  all  lands  and  on 
the  sea. 

As  peace  goes  marching  on. 

Lincoln  soldiers  marching  onward  in  the  noontide’s  golden 
glow. 

We  would  pluck  the  wayside  thistle  and  would  lay  its  proud 
head  low. 

We  would  plant  a flower  wherever  there  is  soil  for  flower 
to  grow. 

As  love  goes  marching  on. 

Evelyn  H.  Walker. 

A.  L.  K. 
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Address  of  Welcome  and  Responses 


At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
February  13,  1917 


Mr.  Ralph  A.  Tingle,  First  Vice-President  of  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce : We  feel  highly  honored  by  your 
presence  here  this  morning  and  on  behalf  of  this  dear 
city  of  ours  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  yon  a 
most  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome. 

Cincinnati  has  a tender  spot  for  that  great  man 
whose  birthplace  you  have  visited.  Cincinnati  has 
always  had  a very  great  interest  in  your  city  and  Cin- 
cinnati’s heart  went  out  to  you  at  the  time  of  yonr 
affliction  by  fire  years  ago.  Cincinnati’s  heart  also 
rejoices  with  you  in  your  great  prosperity.  We  often 
talk  of  you  and  many  of  us  frequently  say  .we  wish  we 
had  a little  bit  more  of  the  “Chicago  push.” 

We  cover  almost  as  much  ground  as  you  do,  we 
have  seventy-two  square  miles  of  city  here  and  have 
many  institutions  of  which  we  are  proud.  I believe  we 
are  the  only  city  that  has  built  its  own  railroad,  namely 
the  Cincinnati  and  Southern.  In  our  banking  business 
last  year  Cincinnati  ranked  as  the  twelfth,  city  of  this 
great  country  and  its  bank  clearings  were  one  and 
three  quarter  billion  dollars. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  hope  your  stay  will  be 
pleasant  and  that  this  short  stay  in  Cincinnati  will  be 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  your  hearts. 

The  little  poem  which  I am  about  to  read  I believe 
expresses  the  pride  of  all  of  us  in  our  own  city : 

A garden,  a perfect  mosaic,  deep  green  against  the  blackest 
of  loam, 

Spread  out  near  a little  log  cabin — an  obscure  but  immaculate 
home. 

I paused  to  admire— who  could  help  it? — the  weedle.ss  expanse 
near  the  door 

Where  pleased  with  my  pleasured  inspection,  stood  a mammy 
of  years  that  are  yore. 

“A  beautiful  garden,”  I ventured.  She  cupped  a brown  liand 
to  her  ear ; 

“Fine  garden,”  I shouted,  “Oh  sholy ! It  ought  to  be  fine — 
I live  here!” 

I went  on  my  way  with  a sermon,  the  greatest  I ever  had 
heard — 

The  highest  paid  preacher  existent  could  never  have  added 
a word. 

Were  every  human  who  cumbers  the  tiniest  spot  of  tlic 
earth 

To  see  that  the  place  he  inhabits — the  work,  brain  or  fingers 
give  birth, 

Stood  perfect  as  e’er  he  could  make  it — dear  God ! what  a 
different  sphere ! 

Let’s  borrow  our  motto  from  “Mammy” — “It  ought  to  be 
fine — -I  live  hero.” 

Response  to  Welcome  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,:  it  i.s 
a privilege  and  an  honor  to  stand  here  for  the  moment 
and  speak  a word  of  response  and  a])preciation  on 
behalf  of  your  neighboring  city  of  Chicago. 

I take  it  that  neither  Cincinnati  nor  Chicago  is  to 
be  weighed  in  this  presence  by  the  statistics  of  business 
or  the  extent  of  territory.  We  have  l)een  on  a pil- 
grimage to  the  shrines  that  celebrate  not  the  triumph 
of  matter  but  the  si)lendid  realizations  of  s])irit.  If 
Chicago  has  nothing  to  offer  in  comi)etitioii  with  t'in- 
cinnati  but  our  geographical  extent  and  our  commercial 
1riumj)hs  it  may  well  be  silent  at  this  moment  and  in 
this  ])lacc.  I am  glad  that  Chicago  here  cotn])letes  this 
itinerary  in  the  interest  of  spirit.  We  rejoice  in  our 


welcome  here  because  this  was  the  home  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  the  great  Lyman  Beecher  and  luany 
other  ])rophets  and  preachers.  It  has  been  the  cradle 
of  ideals,  it  has  been  the  training  school  of  music 
and  art.  It  has  realized  the  splendid  ambitions  of 
America  by  absorbing  and  ennobling  representatives 
of  many  nations,  various  races  and  creeds.  By  and 
through,  its  international  sympathies  it  has  become  the 
great  metropolitan,  cosmopolitan  center  that  it  is.  On 
behalf  of  the  Chicago  of  David  Swing,  of  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  of  Frances  W'illard  and  of  Jane  Addams  we  thank 
you.  \A’e  would  represent  the  Chicago  that  has 
achieved  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  complete  la-w 
for  child  protection,  established  the  first  Juvenile 
courts  in  the  United  States.  I speak  for  the  Chicago 
of  the  small  parks  and  many  field  houses,  the  Chicago 
libraries,  museums,  settlements  and  progressive 
churches  and  I speak  for  the  Chicago  of  leadership 
along  lines  of  reform  and  education;  I speak  for  the 
seven  thousand  school  teachers  of  Chicago ; I speak 
jjerhaps  for  the  two  thousand  ministers  of  Chicago ; 
distrusted  as  they  may  be  in  certain  quarters,  still  they 
are  the  guardians  of  that  patriotism  that  rests  in  ideas 
and  not  iu  force. 

W’fe  have  been  down  along  the  lines  of  past  conten- 
tions and  have  been  tutored  by  the  Harmonies  there 
found  to  realize  that  noble  as  it  is  to  do  one’s  duty  with 
the  bullet,  it  is  still  more  noble  to  do  one’s  duty  with 
the  ballot.  W'e  have  been  down  to  take  a lesson  in  a 
citizenship  that  rests  in  the  instrumentalities  of  intelli- 
gence and  love  rather  than  of  violence  and  hate.  We 
are  here  to  say  that  we  want  to  be  tutored  by  Cincin- 
nati on  lines  of  art  and  music  as  well  we  may.  But 
we  are  not  here  to  compare  notes — it  is  neither  Cin- 
cinnati nor  Chicago,  it  is  not  Ohio  nor  Illinois,  it  is 
not  even  the  United  States  of  America  but  it  is  the 
whole  round  world  that  is  interested  when  the  name 
of  Lincoln  is  mentioned.  So  let  us  lay  aside  our 
conceits  that  we  may  in  some  way  justify  our  appre- 
ciation and  realize  the  true  enthusiasm  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Other  brief  res])onses  were  made  by  Dr.  Gage,  by 
Bishoj)  Fallows,  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Wilson  and  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Rowe  speaking  for  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Then  the  whole  ])arty  was  taken  on  a two-hour  auto- 
mobile ride  through  the  l)eautiful  parks  and  suburbs  of 
the  city  and  each  per.sonally  conducted  party  was 
shown  the  wonderful  school-buildings,  hos])itals,  busi- 
ness l)locks,  and  other  institutions  which  helped  to 
make  Cincinnati  one  of  the  cities  of  the  highest  type 
to  l)e  found  in  the  country. 


W e must  not  overlook  the  two  informal  gatherings 
that  took  ))lace  on  the  train  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  journey. 

■ \t  the  first  of  these,  the  Lincoln  Centre  group  cor- 
ralled Mr.  Karno])p,  the  genial  representative  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  bhiiversity.  set  him  down  in  their 
midst,  and  individually  and  collectively  congratulatcil 
him  on  his  success  as  a ])crsonal  conductor,  general 
])rovider,  prompt  caller-u])-in-the-morning,  and  all  the 
other  oHices  so  worthily  filled  by  bim.  .\lso  resolutions 
of  tbanks  to  the  ])roper  parties  were  unanimously  and 
voci ferously  passed. 
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'I'hcn,  just  at  the  end  ol  tlic  trip,  l>y  special  invita 
tioii,  the  occupants  ol’  the  four  cars  were  gathered  iu 
tlie  most  forward,  and  for  an  hour  were  entertained 
by  coinniunity  singinj^,  original  |)oetry,  witty  stories, 
and  a spirit  of  hearty  fellowship  that  ended  with  a 
verse  of 

“C'lod  he  with  you  till  we  meet  again,” 
a hearty  handshake  all  around  and — the  murky  lights 
of  Chicago’s  suburbs,  looming  out  of  the  dark,  and  the 
last  good-bye  of  this  wonderful  pilgrimage. 

— A.  L.  K. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

On  Monday,  February  12th,  at  eight  a.  m.,  we 
reached  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  the  site  of  this  uni- 
versity, which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remark- 
able school  in  the  country.  To  be  exact  as  to  its  loca- 
tion, the  school  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  “The  Gap.”  The  postoffice  is  known  as  Harro- 
gate. However,  mail  sent  to  Cumberland  Gap  will 
reach  the  school.  Campus  and  buildings  occupy  a 
beautifully  rolling  field  about  1,400  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Cumberland  range  of  mountains.  This  altitude,  with 
the  clear,  crisp  air  of  the  frosty  February  morning, 
gave  us  keen  zest  for  the  delicious  breakfast  awaiting 
us,  and  beautifully  served  by  the  young  lady  students. 

The  day  before  we  held  our  loving  “Service  of 
Remembrance”  in  the  marble  temple  enclosing  the 
rude  log-cabin  birthplace  of  “The  Great  American”- 
verily  “holy  ground.”  Nor  is  there  anything  incon- 
gruous in  this  truly  Grecian  temple-protection  for  the 
log-cabin  shrine  of  the  simple  man’s  birth.  Strength, 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  character  mark  both.  Today, 
on  historic  ground,  we  were  still  further  to  honor 
his  memory  in  this  living  and  evergrowing  monument 
dedicated  to  his  name  and  to  the  rearing  of  .American 
citizens  along  the  ideals  he  had  formed.  This  was 
the  third  day  of  exercises  for  the  school,  celebrating 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  the  late 
General  O.  O.  Howard.  While  waiting  for  tb.e  hour 


of  the  morning  session,  we  had  time  to  glean  a little 
of  the  history  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Before  the  .school  there  was  another  use  made  of  this 
spot,  and  back  of  that  the  Gap  itself  to  claim  our 
attention,  and  some  followed  the  Dean  of  the  Women 
(a  Wellesley  graduate).  Miss  Virginia  T.  Buffum,  to 
a relief  maj)  of  the  dislrict  and  there  reviewed  our 
■American  history.  , 

The  ( la])  was  an  important  strategic  point  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  Seven  times  during  that  unhappy 
])eriod  it  changed  hands.  Back  and  forth  like  a foot- 


ball it  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  being  taken  finally 
in  ’63  by  the  Federals  and  held  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
“Whoever  held  the  Gap  blocked  or  opened  at  will 
the  only  gate  which  opened  the  highways  to  the  out- 
side world.” 

At  the  Gap,  where  meet  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  the  early  settlers  had  been  wont  to  meet  to 
hear  political  issues  discussed.  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Jackson  each  expounded  the  policies  of  his  day  at 
the  great  political  barbecues  held  at  this  natural  gap. 

And  before  those  days  Daniel  Boone  had  found  it 
the  gateway  to  his  onward  trail,  as  before  him  had 
the  bufifalo  and  the  Indian.  The  Gap  is  well  up  in  the 
range,  but  above  it  towers  Pinnacle  Mountain,  the 
liighest  ])eak  in  that  region,  being  over  2,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  stone  which  marks  the  union  of 
the  three  state  lines  rests  on  the  top  of  an  adjacent 
peak ; Boone’s  monument,  at  the  side  of  the  rocky 
roadway  through  the  Gap. 

In  1863,  when  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  con- 
fei;ring  at  the  White  House  with  President  Lincoln 
over  the  Tennessee  campjlign,  the  President  stepped 
to  a map  hanging  on  the  wall,  put  his  finger  where 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  join,  and  told  the 
General  that  the  people  around  Cumberland  Gap  were 
loyal  to  the  flag  and  could  be  trusted.  A few  months 
later  the  General  was  moving  his  troops  through  this 
region  and  found  all  that  the  President  had  told  him 
true.  These  plain,  sturdy  mountain  people  fed  his 
soldiers,  clothed  them  in  their  own  homespun  and 
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even  took  off  their  shoes  in  winter  for  his  soldiers, 
who  were  barefoot.  Later  that  year,  when  in  Wash- 
ington again  at  the  President’s  summons.  General 
Howard  told  him  of  the  goodness  of  these  Cumber- 
land Gap  people.  It  was  the  last  conversation  he  ever 
had  with  his  beloved  President.  “I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  that  came  from  the  eyes  of  that  wonderful 
man  as  he  listened  to  me,”  said  General  Howard,  in 
telling  of  the  conversation.  “He  came  from  such 
people,  and  his  big  heart  went  out  to  them.  He  laid 
his  enormous  bony  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  to 
me:  ‘Howard,  if  you  come  out  of  this  horror  alive — 
and  I pray  God  that  you  may — I want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  mountain  people,  who  have  been  shut 
out  of  the  world  all  of  these  years.  / know  them.  If 
I live  I will  do  all  I can  to  aid  you,  and  between  us 
we  can  do  them  the  justice  that  they  deserve.  Please 
remember  this,  and  if  God  is  good  to  us  we  may  be 
able  to  speak  of  this  later.’  ” 

About  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  a 
British  syndicate  discovered  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
region  and  in  their  operations  tunneled  through  the 
mountain.  A palatial  hotel  with  its  six  hundred  acres 
became  the  Mecca  of  wealthy  Englishmen  who  loved 
the  pursuit  of  the  abundant  small  game.  Close  by  a 
beautiful  sanitarium  invited  the  affluent  sick  to  this 
health-giving  climate.  These  flourished  for  a few 
years,  then  financial  stress  ended  the  “boom”  and  the 
abandoned  buildings  and  acres  were  sold  “for  a song” 
to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Myers,  a missionary  preacher  from 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  He  wrote  General  Howard  to  re- 
visit the  territory  and  give  his  advice  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  hope  burning  in  his  heart.  He  came, 
and  recalling  his  last  conversation  with  his  beloved 
President,  saw  here  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  his 
injunction  to  “do  something  for  my  people,”  and 
immediately  pledged  his  support.  Mr.  Myers  also  in- 
terested his  friends,  the  Reverend  Frederick  Avery  of 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Darwin  R.  James  of  New  York. 
These  three  men  immediately  interested  others,  and 
today  the  spacious  grounds  now  comprising  nearly 
seven  hundred  acres,  with  an  option  on  two  thousand 
acres  of  forest  sorely  needed  for  the  establishment 
of  a ranger  school,  dotted  with  a dozen  or  more  l)uild- 
ings,  are  devoted  to  the  literary  and  industrial  edu- 
cation of  a community  which  furnished,  even  in  its 
darkest  days,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen 
and  soldiers  this  country  ever  boasted. 

Here  in  place  of  the  original  sanitarium,  which  was 
burned  two  years  ago,  is  a beautiful  new  dormitory 
for  boys,  Grant-Lee  Hall ; an  equally  beautiful  one 
for  girls,  Norton  Hall ; the  conservatory  of  music : 
the  creamery;  the  stock  and  dairy  barn;  the  printing 
office  and  homes  for  the  President,  teachers  and  some 
of  the  workers.  The  net  value  of  the  property  is 
something  over  $400,000  with  an  endowment  of  but 
$134,500.  This  sum  they  are  hoping  to  make  $500,000. 
Another  building  which  I omitted  to  mention  is  the 
newest  one,  the  Auditorium,  built  as  were  many  of 
the  others  by  the  students’  own  hands,  and  in  wliieb 
these  twentieth  anniversary  exercises  were  held 


Many  ])rominent  men  are  on  its  board  of  directors : 
Reverend  Frederick  B.  Avery  of  Cleveland  and  his 
brother,  Samuel  P.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ; Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie  of  Boston ; B.  B.  Herbert  of  Chicago ; Judge 
N.  S.  Marvin  of  Cleveland,  and  F.  A.  Seiberling  of 
x'Hcron,  Ohio,  are  but  few  of  the  twenty-seven  names 
comprising  the  directorate. 

The  twenty-four  members  of  the  faculty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instructors  in  the  preparatory  classes,  rep- 
resent the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  ranked  by 
tbe  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Ten- 
nessee with  the  standard  colleges  of  the  state. 

The  colors  chosen  for  the  school  are  blue  and  gray, 
and  the  name  of  the  school  paper,  a monthly  just 
launched,  is  The  Blue  and  Gray,  a neat  and  creditable 
publication.  The  President  is  Doctor  George  A.  Hub- 
bell,  a man  singularly  endowed  both  by  nature  and 
training  for  this  high  office. 

The  university  maintains  eight  general  branches. 
They  are  the  schools  of  letters,  science,  music,  nurs- 
ing, 'domestic  science,  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and 
business,  and  bona  fide  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
those  who  fini^  their  course.  One  has  but  to  look 
at  the  happy,  keen-eyed  boys  and  girls,  and  hear  but 
a very  few  testimonies  from  its  several  hundred  stu- 
dents, to  believe  that  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is 
“not  alone  an  institution  but  an  embodiment  of  whole- 
some ideals ; a training  place  for  character  and  power ; 
a school  community  permeated  by  ambition,  high  re- 
solves and  earnest  purpose ; a group  of  growing  Amer- 
icans over  whom  broods  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in  gen- 
erous thought  and  kindly  judgment;  a place  where 
man  is  free  to  grow,  to  think,  to  live,  and  to  achieve.” 

The  many  character-building  elements  here  abound- 
ing ; the  democracy  of  the  school  where  only  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  students  do  not  earn  part  or  all  of  their 
expenses ; the  very  solitude  and  remoteness  from  the 
distracting  things  we  call  “life,”  which  are  so  easily 
within  reach  of  too  many  of  our  universities,  and 
so  hinder  the  power  to  concentrate,  are  assets  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University  beyond  computing.  And 
boys  and  girls  by  the  hundreds  have  to  be  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room. 

But  I must  try  to  tell  you  something  of  that  day’s 
))roceedings  in  the  most  unique  celebration,  I suspect, 
in  all  school  history ; yet  it  is  hard  to  put  on  paper 
an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  love,  patriotism,  zeal 
and  sanctity  as  permeated  that  assemblage,  which  was 
composed  of  city  and  country,  mountain  and  valley 
folk ; educators  of  the  highest  renown ; ministers  of 
all  denominations  and  of  international  fame ; Con- 
gressmen, United  States  Senators  and  Governors,  and 
many  of  the  students,  in  this  auditorium  built  and 
tastefully  decorated  by  student  hands. 

•At  ten  o’clock  the  Chicago  delegation  entered  and 
were  given  welcome  by  the  band.  The  natural  wood 
linish  of  the  pine  relieved  by  bands  of  evergreen  out- 
lining windows  and  doors,  was  very  beautiful  and 
effective  ; only  tbe  back  of  tbe  stage  was  painted  white. 

I bus  forming  an  effectual  background  for  the  bits  of 
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color  alTorded  by  two  j^roups  of  three  small  American 
flags  on  each  side  of  a large  painting  depicting  the 
President  and  General  Howard  in  that  memorable 
conversation  preceding  his  Chattanooga  occupation. 
It  was  with  an  awed  feeling  that  we  gazed  upon  that 
portrait  of  the  two  noble  men  and  realized  that  we 
were  sitting  in  almost  the  spot  indicated  by  that  long 
finger,  and  could  hear  the  earnest  words,  “Remember 
my  mountain  people.”  The  frieze  over  the  stage, 
which  was  rounding  at  the  back,  was 
composed  of  small,  graceful  spray 
groups  of  mountain  laurel,  and  other 
green  branches  of  indigenous  growth, 
a restrained  and  beautiful  decoration. 

In  the  front  of  the  blue  and  gray 
programs  handed  us  as  we  entered 
was  a reproduction  of  the  Barnard 
statue  of  Lincoln,  presented  to  Cin- 
cinnati by  Charles  P.  Taft.  Mr. 

Barnard  was  on  the  program  to  speak 
on  “The  Face  of  Lincoln,”  but  we 
were  disappointed  by  his  failure  to 
appear. 

The  regular  opening  exercises  over, 
the  several  gentlemen  on  the  program 
paid  their  tributes  in  well  chosen 
speeches  reported  in  another  part  of 
this  paper.  In  short,  it  would  seem 
as  if  tbe  great  man  whose  birth  we 
were  commemorating  was  studied 
from  every  angle  and  characteristic 
possible.  We  were  linked  again  to 
history  with  the  personal  touches  in 
the  addresses  given  by  Mayor  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Henry  Rathbone  of 
Chicago,  whose  fathers  took  part  in 
the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  were  very  close  to  the  President,’ 

Mr._  Rathbone’s  father  being  the 
Major  Henry  Rathbone  who  was  the 
President’s  guard  in  the  box  at  the 
theatre  the  night  he  was  shot,  and  who 
himself  received  a wound  from  the 
assassin.  Mayor  Thompson’s  father 
was  with  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
twentieth  anniversary  was  the  pres- 
entation of  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
board  of  directors,  a gentleman  who 
for  .over  eighteen  years  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  school,  Mr 
B.  B.  Herbert.  Tbe  presentation  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Bishop  Fallows 
of  Chicago  and  the  acceptance  was  by 
Judge  U.  S.  Marvin  of  Cleveland  in  a 
few  .scholarly  and  witty  remarks.  He  begged  ihe  stu- 
dents to  expre.ss  their  admiration  for  the  portrail  i„ 
words  more  fitting  than  the  over-worked  “I'ine  and 
dandy.” 

After  .several  other  tributes  to  the  greal  name,  the 
morning  ses.sion  adjourned.  On  the  way  to  the  mid- 
day meal,  .so  well  served  and  so  apjireciated  liy  (he 
visitors,  we  took  jiart  in  a flag  raising  ceremoin’  on 
the  camjius. 

When  the  afternoon  session  was  aboul  half  com 
pleled  some  of  us,  thongb  reluctantly,  left  (he  audi(o- 


rium  in  order  to  drive  in  those  wonderful  mountains. 
We  went  up  to  the  Gap,  where  a statue  of  Daniel 
Boone  is  to  be  erected — the  base  is  now  there — and 
where  you  can  look  into  three  states.  We  passed 
King  Solomon’s  Cave,  which  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  Mammoth  Cave,  and  which  is  the  source  of  the 
school’s  water  supply.  We  then  drove  many  miles  in 
the  mountains  on  the  Virginia  side,  passing  many  log- 
cabin  homes  similar  to  those  from  which  these  stu- 
dents come,  and  seeing  one  queer 
team — a yoke  of  oxen  preceded  by  a 
span  of  determined  looking  mules 
drawing  a loaded  farm  wagon.  Back 
to  Norton  and  Grant-Lee  Hall  for 
supper,  then  to  the  evening  exercises 
closing  the  three  days’  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  eloquent 
addresses  to  which  we  had  listened, 
to  the  writer  those  that  perhaps  were 
the  most  pleasurable,  were  the  ones’ 
given  by  the  several  students  on  “The 
Democracy  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,”  and  “What  the  School 
IMeans  to  Me.” 

A school  that  can  from  the  raw 
material  shape  and  fashion  such 
thinkers  and  speakers  as  those  young 
people  — clear -brained,  logical,  self- 
poised  and  unafraid — is  a school  that 
commands  all  the  help  we  can  pos- 
sibly give  it,  and  all  respect.  They 
are,  having  to  turn  away  boys  who 
are  clamorous  for  admission;  boys 
who  walk  miles  and  are  willing  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  order  to  receive 
an  education.  Cannot  the  readers  of 
Unity  give,  each,  a small  amount  to- 
ward this  much  needed  endowment? 

I haven’t  half  told  the  story  of  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  school, 
nor  of  the  work  it  has  already  done 
in  lifting  the  pall  of  illiteracy  from 
many  a yearning  soul.  Who  knows 
but  again  in  our  history  we  may 
need  to  look  to  these  mountains  for 
strength  in  some  crisis ; and  who 
knows  but  the  leader  in  some  appar- 
ently lost  cause  may  come  to  the  de- 
liverance of  a nation  from  these  very 
mountains,  prepared  for  his  high  task 
by  or  through  the  radiating  influence 
of  this  brave,  struggling  Lincoln 
Memorial  University. 

Said  the  man  whose  name  it  bears ; 
“Good  citizenship  demands  and  rer 
• luires  that  what  is  right  should  not  only  be  made 
known  but  must  be  made  prevalent;  that  what  is  evil 
should  not  only  be  detected  and  defeated  but  must  be 
destroyed.” 

.Shall  not  we  help  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  good 
ci(izenship  as  enunciated  by  our  great  Lincoln? 

Mary  Badollet  Pow,ei.i.. 


No  life  is  so  hard  that  you  can’t  make  it  easier  Iw 
the  way  you  take  it. 

( Life  and  Gabriella) 


BARNARO  STATUE  OF  UINCOLN 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


• — Hlleit  Glasc/o7c. 


